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ON MAKING AN ANTHOLOGY 


UR visitor came to the office by appointment several years ago. 

By correspondence he had advised us that he was preparing an 
anthology which would extend to the present day from the dawn of 
English letters. The theme was to be spiritual poetry and, admitting 
the wide gaps which existed in his collection from the year 1930 on, 
he announced that in SPIRIT he was confident he could find the answer 
to this problem. We readied the bound volumes of the magazine, and 
to help further we had available copies of From the Four Winds and 
Drink from the Rock. The afternoon’s schedule of work was abandoned 
for him. We must protest that the time was not wasted because we 
deliberately joined in a three hour conversation. This occasionally did 
touch on the subject in hand. Did we have any poems of Maria Matilda 
Morrison? Did we know where he could find “something by” Henry 
Gordon-Gordon? “Perhaps you have that collection of Rufus Ter- 
williger which is now out of print?” Before going out to dinner we 
ruefully put on their shelves the volumes so carefully laid out in an- 
ticipation of watching an anthologist at work. 

This particular visitor, from whom or of his book we have not since 
heard, at least lent some force to a suspicion, which we have never 
reduced to a conviction, about anthologists in general. This is that there 
are very few anthologists who actually face up to the tremendous amount 
of work involved in the task to which they set themselves. Whether 
it is more work to write a book of poems or to compile an anthology 
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of poems might be the subject for an interesting debate. Irrespective 
of the answer, the anthologist who is sincere must be industrious in his 
reading. Much that he reads will be useless for his purpose. He is 
fortunate if he can surely determine this beforehand. If, for example, 
he proposes an anthology to be titled, The Best Poetry of 1945, he can- 
not honestly fail to bring under his judgment all the poems published in 
1945 and this without relationship to where and how they appeared. 
We would not, we must confess, wish to sentence ourselves to such a 
chore. It means research into the highways and the by-ways for “the 
flower that is born to blush unseen.” And it might be said that the 
more of such flowers, the anthologist brings from the “unseen,” the 
better he satisfies himself and his public. 

We propose no sweeping indictment of the anthologists. We do 
have repeated evidence that many take the easy way out. Our visitor, 
who wants “something by” Morrison, Gordon-Gordon and Terwilliger, 
is taking one of the more obvious short-cuts. His selection of Morrison 
may be because she has ingratiated herself with him in some way, or 
because he knows her as “‘a name.” He may write Gordon-Gordon, 
advise what he is about, and ask the poet to “send on something that 
you would like to see included.” He may make the invitation general 
through some medium of advertising his compilation—inviting his 
field to come to him rather than himself going to the field and setting 
about the more arduous process of discovery. Certainly our visitor 
showed no disposition to do what he himself had proclaimed was neces- 
sary—to read the volumes of SPIRIT and sift out what he required. 
Nor should be have limited himself to one magazine. Examples of what 
he sought could have been found in marty places. 

There is the anthologist, too, who takes shortcuts in order to bring 
home to his reader the impression that he has been exhaustive in his 
research. One favored method is to include one poem—of course not 
at all because of its outstanding merit—from several scores of maga- 
zines. In such cases, it is frequently obvious that the poem selected is 
not at all typical of the magazine in which it originally appeared. “Why 
ever did he select that particular poem?” the editor is apt to question 
and remain without a clue as to the answer. Nor would the general 
reader be in any position to answer. Indeed he would possibly be given 
an erroneous picture of the magazine and the anthologist would remain 
unrevealed as one who did not do his work properly. Meanwhile the 
critic who accuses the latter of being slovenly, or, even worse, mentally 
dishonest, in turn is almost certain to be accused of cavilling. But it 
will be the critic who is right. 
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THIS BE FOR DEATH 


This be for life: 

A house, a wife, 

A bit of friendly earth to till, 

A tree, a bower, 

A vine, a flower, 

And plants upon the window sill; 

A hive, a byre, 

A kitchen fire, 

A kettle bubbling on the stove, 

Slow shadows crawl 

Along the wall, 

To gather in the rustling grove; 

Men home, content 

For hours well spent, 

While kindly neighbors gather round, 
Till comes the night 

Starred with delight 

And stirred with mysteries of sound. 


And so to sleep, and so to rest, 

All duties done, all duly blest, 

All sealed by Love and Prayer and Faith; 
This be for Life: This be for Death! 


ALBERT DOYLE. 


THE WISE MOTHER 


This is her hope: to love, but not too much; 
To keep the fingers locked together tightly 
Lest in an off-guard interval they clutch 

At youth possessively with warping touch: 

To hold the early sweet allegiance lightly 

As a blessing only lent by heaven; to leave 

At liberty the rash young heart and brain 
To fashion their own life, their own death even 
(O final gift, O precious to receive) 

Free of the sense of having given pain. 


DOROTHY HOBSON. 
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O SPIRITA SANCTA 


O Spirita Sancta, 

Soul to the Spirit wed, 
Dwell not upon Mount Sion 
Uncomforted. 


Know that One dwelleth with thee. 
His breath is on thy face 

Though it be loth to ruffle 

Thy bridal lace. 


And yet thy tears so blind thee 
To thy own sightliness 

That thou hast not discovered 
Thy wedding dress. 


Nor dost thou know thy dwelling 
For dark is thy retreat, 

And who would guess that darkness 
Could hold the Paraclete? 


Thou being yet unworthy, 
His light is thy distress, 
The import of His nearness 
Thy loneliness. 


Yet He is waiting, waiting 
From all eternity 

Until the hush of heaven 
Hath entered thee. 


The Father seeketh submission, 
Suffering draweth the Son, 
The Spirit though is only 

By silence won. 


Oh, close thy eyes to being, 
And shut thy heart to mirth, 
Take not into thy dwelling 
One discord of the earth. 














Measure thy love by stillness. 
He waits; do thou as well 
Give to His infinite patience 
Thy finite parallel. 


God Himself is a silence 
Seeking a soundless will. 
O Spirita Sancta, 

Be very still. 


When quiet hath possessed thee 
And dark hath fled with dim, 
Thou on a mount of morning 
Shalt be aware of Him. 
JESSICA POWERS. 


FAREWELL TO A SOLDIER 


The bugle’s strident tongue 
Called twice to me in vain, 

Who, mustered from the fight when young, 
Am useless once again. 


Small solace that I knew 
I judged our world aright!— 
Helpless I watched how evil grew 
Fat in the clouded night. 


What was to me denied 
By you may now be done, 
Heightening for me my pain and pride 
Because you are my son. 


Michael, when you were born 
I girt St. Michael’s name 
As harness on you to be worn, 
On you his sword of flame. 


Now that your hour has come 
Be steadfast and endure, 

And battle as in martyrdom 
For a cause great and pure. 
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Your warrior angel stand 
Always to guard you then; 
And Mary be at your right hand, 
Mary the Queen of men. 


Most surely they shall keep 
You safe, should death be given— 
When you shall waken as from sleep 
Glad in a gladdened heaven. 


THEDORE MAYNARD. 


STREET SCENE—1945 


John is back, 

Now at war’s end, 

Slowly making 

Peace a friend, 

His brother, Tim, 

Whose eyes were gay, 

Quickly looks 

The other way 

As they pass by, 

Both John and he, 

And Joe, the youngest, 
* Used to be 

Inseparable as 

Shine from star 

Before the war; 

They walk a little 

Space apart, 

Neither speaking 

Out his heart, 

Neither noting 

As they go 

How often each 

Looks back for Joe. 


GLADYS MC KEE. 
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AS WE FORGIVE THOSE— 


Hear me, O my enemy: 

We did not know it grew so late. 
Suddenly, as I stood casting 
Stones, by twilight I could see 


Our terrible immortality. 

The swollen fruit whereof we ate 
Starved us more than any fasting 
Whose hearts’ blood watered its dark tree. 


Turn in love and pardon me 
Before death crystallize our hate 
Stalactite-sharp and everlasting; 
In the night for such as we. 
MARY CECILE IONS. 


TO ISAIAS, SEER 


How did you picture Her before the ages 

Rolled back their shadows and revealed Her there, 
The Virgin Mother bending near the manger, 

Her white soul lifted up in pondering prayer? 


You saw the camels and the kings in vision; 

You knew about the star across the night; 

Then did your heart behold the God of glory 

In swaddling clothes, and know Him Light of light? 


Oh, lend to us who love both Son and Mother 
Those poignant words wherewith the skies were riven, 
When you cried down the centuries this wonder: 
“To us a Child is born, a Son is given.” 


And touch our souls with welcome of His coming, 
As once an angel touched with chastening fire 
Your lips, that we may sing this timeless Beauty 
We know by love as you knew by desire. 


SISTER MARY OF THE VISITATION. 
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GOING HOME 


I never like too much to roam 
But like to spread myself, inside; 
Yet when I said I’m going home 
So many meanings multiplied. 


I must have meant at first, I guess, 
The rooms where love and I beguile 

The many days—my known address, 
In which my dreams find domicile. 


Or to my parents did my thought 
Go lurking home within the glow 

Of kindness, just as if I sought 
Again the bright, lost Long Ago? 


For what lost word, for what dimmed light, 
For what old long-forgotten door, 

And for what tablecloth of white 
Do I keep looking evermore? 


Or am I on a fabled quest 

To seek a far, forgotten morn 
Wherein my spirit found a nest 

Home in the room where I was born? 


Or beyond that, beyond the loam, 
And even beyond Death, I guess, 

I must have meant a permanent home 
Safe out of Time in Timelessness. 


The soul is homesick and is lonely 
In this its mortal exile, whence 

It long longs to flee and hungers only 
For former, vast magnificence. 


Home for the soul may not be any 
Seduction summoned by the sun: 
In Life, the one divide to many; 
In Death, the many merge to One. 











I myself rarely like to roam. 
At rest, in peace, 1 would abide. 
Yet when I said I’m going home, 
So many meanings multiplied. 


LOUIS GINSBERG. 


ENCOUNTER 


It was not in any room I first met you 
Sipping a Martini, 

The hostess saying: “I want you two to... 
No, it was not there and not in any room. 


It was in a shady garden long ago. 

You took my hand and said: 

“There is a witch up in that tree. 

Soon she will come out and start riding on her broom.” 
I said: “Silly! There aren’t any witches.” 

“O yes,” you said, “I tamed this one myself. 

And the green dragon behind that hill. 

You should hear him snort! I tamed him, too.” 

I, my heart thumping, said flatly: 

“There are no dragons either. They are just in the books.” 
But I looked in your eyes, 

And the garden grew misty and still around us. 

Soon there was a whistle and a snort— 

And sure enough—there was a witch! 

There was a dragon! 

“You see,” you said, gently, “It is an enchanted garden.” 


I went home and had strange dreams all night. 


Ever since, do you know? 

I have been going stubbornly through the world, 
Saying, just the same: “There are no dragons. 
Why fight something you can’t see?” 
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But you, you have staked your life on belief. 
You have said: “To this my strength is given.” 
And it is given. 

But the end no man can see. 


“Unreal,” people say. 
“The real thing is money in the bank.” 


But you, you know where reality is. 
You know there are dragons; 

That truth and goodness tame them. 
You have given your life to that. 


Every now and then, in some guise or other— 
But never in a room— 

We meet again. 

Always the garden closes around us. 


“Are they still there?” I ask, 

Afraid lest, this time, even for you, they may not be; 

Lest, at long last, you have forgotten— 

Grown up, perhaps, and gone off on more practical business. 


But you smile, gently: 

“You see it is enchanted, the garden. 
What really is, is there forever. 

I still tame them.” 


Then skyrockets go up out of my heart, 

And the world settles quietly down on its axis, 
As if it had hung, anxiously, a little off center, 
Until this moment. 

The garden gate, the trees, the stones— 
Suddenly they are outside of me. 

They have a solidity they never had before. 
And sure enough—there is a witch! 

There is a dragon! 


“Yes,” I say, wishing I need never go away again, 
“Yes, I see them, too.” 
ETTA MAY VAN TASSEL. 
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SNOWFLAKES 


On crystal rims they wheel in space, 

Six spokes against six tangents pinned; 
And as a myriad million fall, 

No two are twinned. 

Most fragile of created things, they curl— 
Earth holds her breath to hear 


White silence on white silence, whirl. 
ALICE BEHREND. 


SOLILOQUY 
(Wife in a Hospital) 


Not for my peace did I leave deep 
‘Low bed for narrow cot and high; 
The dear companion of my sleep 
For tiptoe strangers ghosting by; 


Nor of my own untrammeled will 
Did I put on this ugly gown 

And teach my body to lie still 

And staidly plait my long hair down. 


No doubt an honest glass would show 
Too thin a face for eyes too bright, 

A pale mouth tightened like a bow 
And temples blue beneath the white. 


My Adam finds here something less 
Than Eve with round and rosy limb 
Arrayed in beauty’s darling dress... 
And yet, with eyes a little dim 


And hand soft on this clumsy hair, 

(The good brown hand to which I cleave) 
He smiles as though he found me fair, 

As though indeed I rivaled Eve! 


FLORENCE HYNES WILLETTE. 
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SO SAY TO ALL MEN 


Not now forsaken and alone and dead 

May any man condemn his little home, 

Or place a thorned crown on his bleeding head 
And kneel and witness his forgotten name. 

Not now the table and the feast untouched, 

The white hands and the whiter napkins bleeding 
At this most innocent of deeds debauched 

By no name witnessed, heard, or hurt or heeding. 


So say to all men, say it sad and slowly; 
“Goodby, goodby, my friends, my little home. 
This was a world of sample deeds, of lowly 
Lovers and miracles of people come 

Together by mentioned signs, by words of grace 
Illuminating time and man and place.” 


ALBERT CLEMENTS. 


TRANSITION 


There will be silence 
for a little while; 
there will be spoken 
what must be said— 
the rest will go unsaid. 


The mind will cease 
its functioning with steel; 
its matter spilling from mold 
will settle glintless, dull 
in a heart of lead. 


And all the protracting of hope 
and the intolerable longing, 
the suspending of strength 
from one brink to the next will collapse 
in an empty head. 


The havoc of winter 
will mottle the morrow 











and cities will lie supine 
for a little while— 
there will be silence, instead 


While the gauze of dawn 
lifts gently from sleepers 
and the earth is still warm 
with the blood of the dead— 
there will be silence, instead. 
ROSE MARIE GENTILE. 


FALLING STAR 


Out of the heavens flowered 
With stars on a summer’s night, 
A meteor leaps and burns 

In a streak of light— 

Bearing from heaven (we say) 
Whatever the wishing heart 

Is quick and eager to ask 

Of that flying dart. 


But only the man obsessed 

By one wish, day and night, 

Will have the word on his tongue 
In that wink of light. 

While other souls may be 

Luckier by far, 

Who unobsessed by a wish, 

May be possessed by a star. 


They stand and, speechless, gaze 
In luminous surprise, 
And have not any wish, 
Because they have the skies. 
Too few would think to ask 
A breathless pure delight, 
Or a celestial guest 
Out of inscrutable night! 
MARGERY MANSFIELD. 
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OCTOBER DUSK—OREGON 


Along the empty fields the gray fog rises 
Through this October dusk; about my heart 
Gather the mists of loneliness and silence. 
Come, let us walk apart 


Seeking some friendly thing: the wild geese southing 
Or acrid tang of woodsmoke—the blue breath 

Of fires that leap on hearthstones in these evenings 
To light the year’s slow death; 


Dim through the haze the lamplit windows beckon. 
Bright in the east the Pleiades blaze clear, 

But let me pause. Presently I shall reckon 

Which lights burn far, which near. 


CATHARINE MARIE GLEASON. 


THE PROPHECY 


There’s a voice on the wind of the world 
speaking dreams from the ancient books: 
they shall beat their swords into plowshares, 
and their spears into pruninghooks. 


Have you heard the voice in the darkness, 

coming up from the foggy past? 

Do you hear, you winged warriors, 

over the cyclonic blast 

of motors, and the shriek of the bombs as they fall? 
Did you hear it, you beautiful sons, 

you dead of Caen and Tarawa, 

as you fell in the flash of the guns? 


You can hear it, earth, you can hear it 

in the crackle of cities that burn, 

in the lancing cry of the children, 

in the silence of those who will never return. 











There’s a voice on the wind of the world, 
beating loud on the fartherest shore: 

nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more. 


There’s a voice on the wind of the world, 
the voice long-crushed. 
Woe to the waters, the dust and the cloud, 
if the voice be hushed! 


LON WOODRUM. 


TO THE HOLY GHOST 


Your image I have sought through all the world. 

You were to me as dawn’s dim violet blaze, 

Or as a cloud with all the sun for soul, 

Trailing a glorious rain through glimmering mountain-ways. 


All bright and swanny images of rest, 

All that is strong and splendid, flush with speed— 
Water at peace or purling, skies in flight, 

And uncontrollable flowers a-fling from secret seed— 


These and a thousand others speak Your mood, 

Crying Your richness round on every hand, 

O Cloud and Splendor and tumultuous Flame, 

Whose beauty rides or rests through all the sky and land! 


Now on Your feast, the very hour for You, 

A vast world-hovering wing of air 

Hurls the huge earth and scours the smokeless sky, 
Till nothing lives but wind, and power is everywhere. 


This is Your image then—resistless wind, 

One wild, invisible, unbroken blow, 

Rolling the massy maples white like bloom 

Up the leafed vivid foothills toward the lifted snow. 


No man has seen You; never have I felt 
The physical very violence of Your gust, 
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Blowing the soul apart like wallowing boughs, 
Brooming all meanness skyward in a billow of dust. 


But this long wind that lunges through the world, 
Seeming to spurn it on the floors of space, 

Tells me Your name who in a weight of wind 
Struck the Apostles in a walled and raftered place. 


O driven Gale of Godhead wheeling wide! 

O rapturous Closing of the Three and One, 
Bringing eternal Love around to Life 

In joy of ever-circling comfort never done! 


O in Your whirlwind sweeping fiercely home, 

Bear home Your creature, alien and defiled, 

Folding in one tempestuous embrace 

Your great and cherished Godhead and Your gathered child! 


JOHN DUFFY, C.SS.R. 


GRACE FOR A SPRING MORNING 


O God, dear Architect of this bright day, 
Thanks for the antique courtesy of spring, 
Unlocking winter’s grip alorig the land, 
Releasing every creature from his grief. 

For light streams back now Thy relenting sun 
Awakens us like an unhoped-for kiss, 

And common earth is carpeted with grace. 


Now have the spacious precincts of the sun 
Become again our Father’s shining house, 
Columned with cedar, decked for our delight 
In fragrant petals and enameled wings. 
Forgive Thy churlish guests this April day 
And grant our deepening praises, spring by spring, 
May yet reclaim us as Thy sons. Amen. 
FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 
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INDUSTRIAL POEMS 


SAW MILL 


Whether the singing of the blade 
Is music pitched beyond the ears 
Of ax men in the swampy glade 
Where the club foot cypress wade 
Matters not—unless one hears 
The tedious story of the years. 


The bull chains grip the fir and pine 
Out of the river’s muddy spate 

And sawyers listen to the whine 

Of metal as it burns a line, 

Throwing wood-spray high and straight, 
While the nails and hammers wait. 


Hills are sheared like huddled sheep 

But shingle and the clapboard dare 

The winds of winter and they keep 

Love caged, while lovers wake or sleep; 
The sawyers, with their bright fangs share 
The trees’ vast shelter everywhere. 


OIL CAN 


The oil drops shaping to a pear 
Iridescent in the sun 

Pause a moment in high air 
And tumble one by one 


On the bearings of the wheel 
In answer to the metal’s cry 
And change the plaintive squeak and squeal 
To a lullaby. 


Time bends not with the bended knee 
And creaking bones are heard 
Above the tongues when charity 
Anoints the winged word. 


Pour the oil from fixed Polaris 
On axles of the spinning earth, 
Fevered Moscow, London, Paris 
Will learn its sovereign worth. 


No balm in Gilead will erase 

The blemish on the other cheek 

But Christ’s sweet chrism leaves no trace 
Of anger on the maimed and meek. 


THE ROCK CRUSHER 


If Faith moves mountains 
It will move them faster 

When the eager drill 

And the voice of powder 

Express the will 

Of the lesser god 

Who hurls disaster 

With a lightning rod. 


If Faith moves mountains 
It can bring the bubble 
In the transit level 

Down to the plain 
When tons of rubble 
Are munched and spewed 
By a conquered devil 
And silence is slain 

By his noisy brood. 


If Faith moves mountains 
Hate moves them back 

In the face of the sun 

Till Love attacks 

With the heart’s wild hammer 
And the Victory’s won 

When the moment proves 
’Mid the blood’s loud clamor 


That a mountain moves. 
A. M. SULLIVAN. 
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OF TRADITION 


By JoHN GILLAND BRuUNINI 


NE of the characteristics of the age in which we live is a free 

and oftentimes wild use of epithets. Occasionally people of 
sound judgment point out that these essentially beg the question. 
This is particularly true when the tags concern the political or 
economic field. Today to call another “a liberal” is equivalent to 
awarding him an orchid; to call him “a conservative” flings a brickbat 
his way. I do not imply that either designation may not be correctly 
used. The difficulty is that both have become so much a matter of every 
day speech that for many their meaning has been lost. In addition, 
numerous tags have squarely taken their place in the language of in- 
vective and are used as thoughtlessly as are the terms of profanity and 
obscenity by those who are habitually profane and obscene. The trick 
of begging the question with epithets or of damning with a tag is 
obviously an easy one. 

One can call a man “cautious” and still praise him, but if he is 
called “conservatively cautious” immediately the implication is clear— 
he needs watching if not relegation to a post where he can do no harm. 
Meanwhile the two words might be quite accurate if what is meant were 
translated as “soundly prudent.” In the field of poetry, this play with 
tags is certainly as common as in any other. So, too, is it in other 
fields of the fine arts. Mr. Robert Moses, Commissioner of Parks in 
New York City, was recently challenged because of ‘‘a definite policy 
of observing conservative cautiousness in public architecture.” In his 
reply, Mr. Moses not only ably defended his position but made a state- 
ment which all interested in the arts and particularly the poets might 
well take to heart. 

“There are certain standards discovered by the Greeks,” Mr. Moses 
wrote, “which are still good today. It is futile and ridiculous to say 
that these principles of design merely fitted an age of building handi- 
caps, crude machinery, and cheap human labor, and that therefore they 
have no permanent validity. Much of modern architecture represents 
merely the effort of people with little education or talent to do some- 
thing flashy and extreme without the slightest reference to intrinsic 
beauty, inheritance from the past, relationship to surrounding struc- 
tures and the taste of the public as tested over a considerable period of 
time. . . 
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“Not long ago, an architect designed an addition to the Brooklyn 
Museum along the most extreme modernistic lines. It would have 
destroyed all symmetry and would have made both buildings look like 
the devil. This, of course, was precisely the object of the architect in 
question, who was anxious to raise a little hell and show how much 
smarter he was than the original architects who followed classical 
lines... In all our improvements of Central Park, we have attempted, 
as far as possible, to follow the original plans of Olmsted & Vaux 
adapting them only where it was necessary to meet changed conditions. 
This procedure has been a great success. It pleases most people in town. 
I do not feel that I have any right to tear Central Park to pieces on 
the theories of half educated, modernistic architects who are egotistical 
enough to think that they have founded an entirely new profession 
completely cut off from the past and characterized by the kind of ir- 
responsible boldness which, for some reason which I cannot fathom, .. . 
[some] seem to admire.” 

Mr. Moses was writing about an allied art, but he might, with a few 
changes in his words and ilustration, have been writing about poetry. 
He would, then, have said that we have seen in recent decades an at- 
tempt to found an entirely new art, rather than profession. That is 
what has occurred. “The standards of the Greeks” were anathematized. 
“Traditional” became a “tag” which carried damnation. The “flashy 
and the extreme” aroused the devotion of those who took over the 
field of the poet. Critics and publishers succumbed to the glitter. The 
analogy between architecture and poetry, however, cannot be carried 
too far. The former deals in the concrete and the attack against 
architecture as a fine art is not as fundamental as that against poetry. 
After all, a building of what is popularly known as “the General Grant 
period” can probably be restored to pleasing lines by shearing off its 
excrescences of cupolas, cornices and curliques. In the Victorian era, 
it was the excrescences which caused revulsion. To advocate a simpler 
product from the versecraftsman was excellent, so long as the structure 
was retained. But over the years the structure has been largely for- 
gotten and what has really happened is that new idiocyncrasies have 
supplanted the old affectations. 

The question, what is architecture?, is more easily answered than 
what is poetry? It is the failure to consider the latter question that has 
caused so very much confusion. A hundred and one theories are ram- 
pant and those who hold them have jostled aside the norms that should 
remain fixed. If they are disregarded, the result may be interesting and 
pleasing, but it will not be poetry. The sonnet, for example, has a 
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definite form although strict adherence to the fourteen-line, iambic 
pentameter with certain variations in the rhyme pattern in itself will not 
guarantee that it is a poem. Some one, who is, as Mr. Moses would say, 
“anxious to raise a little hell,” may decide to write fifteen iambic lines, 
some pentameters, others hexameters and tetrameters, and to use an 
identical rhyme successively for each three lines. The outcome may be 
a poem. It will not be a sonnet. It will no more be a sonnet than a 
game played on the conventional court would be tennis, no matter how 
advertised, if the players dispensed with racquets and used their hands 
instead. Precisely the same thing happens when the norms of poetry 
are tossed aside. Innovations, whose merits are no more than that they 
are novel, rush to fill the vacuum. The critic—and there are many who 
assume that role with no definite ideas of what they presume to ap- 
praise—is frequently unequipped with any sure yardstick, and sometimes 
is hard put to it to get a cue for a puff or a panning. For the former, 
of course, the publisher of a particular work will always give the nod. 
But he himself may be milling about in the same fog and what he 
chooses to present under his imprint may be based on a complete mis- 
apprehension of both the requirements of an art and what the public 
wishes. A consequent of this situation is another of which many, who 
are remotely if not immediately responsible, loudly complain—the gulf 
that lies between the poet and the public. 

To correct this misfortune, again a plethora of theories are ad- 
vanced. The right corrective very seldom is. One sees salvation in the 
radio; another believes that the realism of the gutter will focus atten- 
tion on the poet; a third advocates a plunge into the fast-passing cur- 
rents of propaganda; a fourth is convinced that the solution lies in tricks 
of language; a very few seek out the ivory tower; still others, if not in 
more foolhardy at least in over-optimistic fashion, decide that what is 
needed is a new art altogether. There is in all of this, to again quote 
Mr. Moses, not “‘the slightest reference to intrinsic beauty, inheritance 
from the past . . . and the taste of the public as tested over a consider- 
able period of time.” I am certain that Mr. Moses means by “the public” 
more than the few hundreds or thousands that compose a cult. 

The revolt against art has been conducted with blatancy and flam- 
boyance. At the same time, it has been conducted with subtlety, para- 
doxical as that may seem. For the very object of the attack has been 
concealed. Very few were as frank as Mr. J. Donald Adams who in 
the early thirties advocated that poetry be merged with prose and for- 
gotten. (In fairness to Mr. Adams, it must be stated that he did not 
hold this position long.) The majority were willing to troop along 
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under the banner of a new art—an American art. About this subject 
we have heard a great deal. As a “tag” it also has its misleading aspects. 
In any strict sense, art can be no more nationalistic than love or hope 
or faith. Perhaps some psychologist may be interested in the pos- 
sibilities of the cry for a distinctive art that is exclusively American in 
its relationship to American isolationism. Those interested in genuine 
poetry, however, need not be concerned if a new one is added to the 
fine arts that the Greeks knew. The addition, I might mention, would 
come more startlingly than the discovery of the secret of the atomic 
bomb. Uranium, the element which provided ingress, has always been 
in existence. Precisely where a new art would fit in between music 
and poetry, painting and sculpture, would be impossible to say. Neither 
the scientist nor the mystic has indicated where the uncovered territory 
may lie. 

Properly analyzed, what the seekers of “American art” may com- 
mendably yearn for, is more a matter of emphasis, subject and reference. 
It is proper for the poet to be alive to his age and his own people. 
Concerning the latter, mere chauvinism will not suffice. He limits him- 
self if he practices no discrimination and fails to relate his own to the 
universals that are true of mankind in general. The American in his 
poetry cannot afford to detach himself from the world any more than 
he can economically. He can celebrate America, yes, but the cele- 
bration is rather foolish if none but Americans could possibly accept 
the truth of its statements. What in America is to be admired must 
be hailed in poetic terms, which is another method of asserting that they 
are not those of the reporter, the editorial writer or the analyst. These 
three may describe the devotion to freedom of America, or demonstrate 
the arguments for that devotion, or state why and how it operates. 
The poet’s concern is different. He addresses himself more specially to 
the task of establishing the same devotion by his ability to communicate 
the love of freedom. If he fails to do that, he may be filling another 
role but not that traditionally assigned the poet. 

“The word tradition,” Dr. Francis X. Connolly wrote, “can mean 
everything and may therefore mean nothing.” It may mean the tra- 
dition of romanticism, revolution and individual freedom ... and 
it may mean the heritage of the best that has been thought and said. . . 
Tradition is not mere history, but an eternal historical reality which has 
assigned a function to literature in terms of essential human qualities 


and ideals.” * When in his The Roads to Foreign Policy, Hugh Gibson 





1“Towards a Respectable Anarchy,” SPIRIT, May, 1941. 
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defined the word, he explained that he did not use tradition “in the sense 
of empty forms and formalities, but tradition as the precipitate of long 
and varied experience.” Mr. Gibson, of course, was writing about 
international relations but his definition is also applicable to poetry. For 
it is also “‘the precipitate of long and varied experience” and no make- 
shift, invented because of any one of many possible expediencies or 
opportunisms, can safely ignore that experience. 

“A real tradition is one that is alive in the past, the present and 
the future,” Dr. Connolly continued. “It is one that requires very little 
adjustment to new conditions to satisfy the mind and heart; it is, in 
short, man truly, though not necessarily completely, understanding 
himself. Yet its very simplicity, as well as its practical implications, 
render it a barrier as well as a gate. For however liberal a tradition may 
be it implies at least a discipline of manner and at most a discipline of 
thought and experience. And intellectual discipline is the last thing 
that most writers will accept, because submission to a discipline pre- 
sumes either cowardice or faith. At bottom then the critic who wishes 
to restore tradition must do so in the face of a multitude of unbeliefs. 
. . » He wants his converted pessimist to return to the age of faith, 
without having faith, and to an age of reason without believing in 
reason.” 

The art of poetry of course és being practiced today. Those who 
do so can be labeled as traditionalists quite obviously. But it is unfair 
by such a label to read them out of court as certainly they should be 
if they are merely fast holders-on to empty forms and formalities. 
When SPIRIT has spoken, as it repeatedly has, of the tradition of poetry, 
it does not tie the poet to any particular. manner of expression. It 
advocates new modes of craftsmanship, it urges the poet writing today 
to new phrasings that can unmistakably be described as “‘modernisms.” 
It represents tradition as a steady flowing river which goes through new 
countries, picking up and incorporating into its own sure current the 
contributions of creek and stream. The river remains always dis- 
cernible as a river and it leaves behind the flotsam and jetsam. Perhaps, 
to continue this analogy, obstacles in its way may force the river to 
seek a subterranean passage, but it eventually will reappear. Nor would 
it be altogether beside the point to argue that poetry, the fine art, flows 
more steadily subterraneously than on the surface. Certain it is that 
the poet of correct tradition has lived in this century more in the 
catacombs than in the free air. He is not persecuted but often enough 
his voice is stifled in the wilderness and the wastelands. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Burning Glass, by Walter de la Mare. New York: The Viking Press. 
$2.50. 


Reading some of the shorter “new” poems of Walter de la Mare, 
one at first arrives at the idea that he has progressed in style with the 
times. But this initial impression is superficial, and is quickly ques- 
tioned. When “The Traveler,” a long pseudo-mystical poem originally 
published as a separate book in England, is reached, the conviction that 
Mr. de la Mare has remained entirely untouched by modern developments 
in versecraft is inescapable. To characterize his manner as Victorian 
might be an unfair generalization, but it is far closer to that of the 
Mauve Decade than to anything of the twentieth century. Point after 
point could be cited as object-lessons illustrating what the poet of today 
should avoid in the exercise of his craft. 

It is not only the use of poeticisms to which the modern reader 
objects. More seriously, cliché follows cliché; the rhymes dolorously 
creak into place; the phrasing is tortured and involved; similes are 
abundant and are introduced solely for their own sakes and not for any 
illumination they throw on the subject. Throughout there is obvious 
an attempt to be “lofty” which, when the attempt fails, leaves only pre- 
tentiousness. Some illustrations of these facts can be had in these 
quotations: 

To eyried bird above, now rosed with light, 

Of insectine dimensions they appeared; 

Like woodlice creeping, or the weevil mote 
That in a mouldering ship at sea is reared .. . 


But, as an acid frets its way through steel, 
Into her sentience at length there crept 

A hush not ev’n this silence could conceal 
And Death for long has never secret kept, 


Though shadow—close it mime its sister, Sleep. 
The creature nearer drew, reluctant, slow, 
As if, like motherless child, to sigh and weep, 
Too young the import of its loss to know. 


“The Traveler” probably should be considered as fantasy, but its 
direction is vague. This seems to be toward a moral which involves 
too few of humankind to be worth the unfolding. One cannot be 
positive that the poem’s statement is that adventure embarked on with- 
out cause will result in disaster, but the net effect of the lines is some- 
thing to this effect. Meanwhile there are many passages where despite 
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mannerisms, Mr. de la Mare evokes the genuine mood of the scenes he 
describes in a sinister land of imagination. His success with this type 
of writing prompts the wish that there could have occurred something 
of more profound and real significance in this land. 

Many of the stylistic flaws which are present so constantly in “The 
Traveler” are more occasional in the shorter pieces, of which there are 
a larger number. There are lyrics which show flashes of fire but very 
few which are incandescent. Many are too conventional in theme and 
treatment to arouse more than fleeting interest. Still others arouse 
wonder why they were written or, written, why they were published 
in this form. Mr. Louis Untermeyer is quoted on the jacket as point- 
ing out that Mr. de la Mare “writes . . . as much for antiquity as for 
posterity...” Mr. Untermeyer, at least in the quotation, does not 
explain how one writes “for antiquity.” If he means what he says, 
the implication is that Mr. de la Mare’s work will find many readers 
among the ghosts and, more possibly, among those who are living in 
the past.—JoHN GILLAND BRUNINI. 


The Invisible Wife and Other Poems, by Winthrop Bushnell Palmer. 
New York: The Fine Editions Press. 

It should be obvious to the reader who only dips into this fifth book 
of poems by Mrs. Palmer, that she is not at all interested in poetry which 
is not cerebral. Her subjects are chosen through intellectual prompt- 
ings, and these promptings are induced much more by whim than by 
any one devotion. Hence she cannot be typed as a poet of this, that 
or the other field. She has an alert mind. This too is obvious. The 
reader will agree when she calls it “a restless mind” as she does in the 
opening line of “Paradise Regained”: 

When I would put a restless mind in order, 
I count the upright trees, the delicate, the tall 


That trim the sky with fine and frilly border 
And mark the forest a surviving wall. 


The sand with memories of paint and powder, 
Clutter of squaw stuff, smells of heat and sun. 
Creeks smudge a line—a rock if profile prouder— 
Rabbit and coonskin scamper from the gun. 


“My country”—as I think it’s yesterday—! 
Vanished Indians silently return. 

Cotton is fluffy—cider sweet, and hay— 
At Lexington—at York—campfires burn— 


Growling cities, mind the court and king. 
The nature of the country is to sing. 











But what Mrs. Palmer has not done in this sonnet is to put her “mind 
in order.” She does not focus her thought on the theme which the 
title might indicate nor on her concluding statement nor are her memo- 
ries kept into any one pattern. The non-sequitur of her final couplet 
is similar to those evident in verse after verse. 

For all the cleverness of observation, and at times of phrasing, she 
provides little or no thought structure. In the longish verse which gives 
the book its title, the story is not well handled. Probably it purports to 
be a ballad (of the homespun school), but the swing and the pace of 
the ballad is missing, nor is the story from the standpoint of signifi- 
cance particularly worth telling. In such pieces as “New Haven” 
and “Bridgeport” she advances certain thoughts that might be inter- 
esting in themselves but the lines are not sufficiently individual to the 
cities she describes. No one would doubt without the title, “New 
York,” that she is writing about that city, but here, as elsewhere, there 
are the half truths which may grow into whole fallacies if they are suffi- 
ciently often repeated. 

If Mrs. Palmer’s approach to poetry is accepted on her own terms, 
she fails because of a lack of thought-discipline. But of course there 
is very much more to poetry than she reveals in this collection. JoHN 
SEBASTIAN. 


Years Between, by Margery Ruebush Shank. Philadelphia: Dorrance 
Co. $1.50. ; 

It is difficult to criticize a first book of poems particularly when the 
author’s sincerity is as manifest as her failure to eliminate technical 
errors. However, the imperfections in Years Between dam up the free 
flow of pleasure which might otherwise be expected in a book refresh- 
ingly free from artificiality. Such bad rhymes as “bother-other,” 
“sword-word,” “dearer-mirror,” “creep-asleep” spoil the poems in 
which they appear and set up reader resistance against continuing fur- 
ther. One feels that a little more labor in this field would have profited 
the author more than a little and her readers a great deal more than that. 
Nevertheless, there are no awkward strainings for effect, no affected 
inversions and if this small book does nothing else, it replies in its own 
small voice to the charge that modern poetry is obscure and meaning- 
less. One can instantly grasp the meaning of each line and each poem 
even though the reader may wonder while reading why the poem was 
written at all. 

As becomes a woman Mrs. Shank writes of the vagaries of love and 
the beloved, of April and Spring and flowers and crushed hearts. As 
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becomes a woman she writes competently of these things, dusting sur- 
faces like a housewife proud of this useful art. When the author turns 
to reflections on what the war has meant to her, however, she articulates 
emotions and reactions universally experienced by all who lost a close 
relative during the war. Her “Missing in Action” is particularly fine 
and deserves quotation. 


Silence 

is soft velvety fog, 
deeply dense; 

yet gossamer sheer— 
since one can feel 
with slight pretense 
and keenly hear 

the crashing of a plane 
over Bremen— 

Then silence! 


“Where Is Thy Sting?” evokes similar respect and in different mood 
and homelier language ““When November Comes” and “The Secretary 
of War Regrets... ” achieve the same reaction. 

Whether or not Mrs. Shank again publishes is of little moment; 
what does matter is that she has written quietly and well a few poems 


that are important because death in action can never be unimportant. 
—GeEorGE A. McCautirr. 


Death in April, by G. Rostrevor Hamilton. Cambridge: The Univer- 
sity Press; New York, the Macmillan Company. $1.25. 


Mr. Hamilton considers our times in his poems with the mind and 
heart of the seventeenth century. His themes are the common themes 
of English poetry: the permanence of nature and the transience of men, 
memories of childhood, laments for friends who are gone, and the whole 
informed by religious hope. He writes with a fine, measured taste in 
words and images, as the reader might expect in a man who is a scholar 
of poetry and the author of an excellent anthology of epigrams entitled 
The Soul of Wit. Unhappily, scholarship is not enough. These poems 
lack immediate importance, charming as they are with their echoes of 
George Herbert and Marvell and the whole tribe of “sons of Ben.”— 
J. G. E. Horxins. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 

To the Editor—I was thinking only last night before your letter came 
how much I appreciate you stringency through the years, especially 
that aspect of it which recognizes when a poem hasn’t attained its full 
majority and then refuses to accept it until it does—a faith in what it 
might be and the strength to encourage it to be that. Your last letter 
was particularly splendid and I am grateful for the consistent judghood 
—with all that implies of justice—you have manifested through the 
years.—Naomi Gilpatrick. 


Monterey, Mass. 
To the Editor—In the September editorial, your account of the poem, 
too religious for the secular press, too profound for the religious press, 
but rejected by SPIRIT because the author would not modify an 
offending phrase, has built my curiosity up to such a point that I would 
willingly be offended in order to have the poem. 

Maybe other readers feel the same way, and SPIRIT could now use 
it, having properly immunized us against shock? If not, the poet 
might try it on (another) editor. . .. Or let him keep his poem. I 
would always rather have my own remain unpublished than published 
in a form I do not like-—Margery Mansfield. 

(The difficulty with the poem mentioned in the September issue was 
two fold: the author at once offended against a fairly general taste and 
against the very character of his own lines; he further used an ellipsis 
which made him say what he did not have in mind. To illustrate the 
latter difficulty with an invented illustration: When one wishes to say 
“the tremendous fact of the ant’s creation,” he does not do so by writing 
“the tremendous ant’s creation.” In such an instance, he cannot expect 
his reader to understand and supply the two words, “fact of,” between 
“tremendous” and “ant.” To call an ant tremendous is of course not 
an offense against taste; if tremendous is in reference to its size, it is 
an offense against reality. 

We must also point out that we cannot accept Miss Mansfield’s logic 
in regard to immunization... Were the poem published, the September, 
1945, editorial could not “immunize .. . against shock” all readers who 
might come across the poem published in a future issue, since all easily 
might not have read the editorial—The Editors.) 
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Spokane, Wash. 
To the Editor—Enclosed is my check for another year’s subscription 
to SPIRIT. Of course I prize the magazine. But in a post-holiday 
wave of economy, I attempted to deny myself a. few luxuries. On 
second thought, I discovered poetry is no luxury but rather a necessity 
these days. Let me add that it is also a pleasure to have someone appre- 
ciate one’s patronage.—Hannah Danskin. 
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Christmas Gift Suggestions 


For $1.50*—A copy of Drink from the Rock. 
For $2.00—A year’s subscription to SPIRIT. 


For $3.50—A year’s subscription to SPIRIT and a copy of Drink from 
the Rock. 


For $3.50—Two subscriptions to SPIRIT, or one two-year subscrip- 
tion. 


For $5.00—Three subscriptions to SPIRIT, or one three-year subscrip- 
tion. 


N. B.—Combination book bargains may only be obtained in connection — 
with NEW subscriptions, NOT with subscription renewals. 
Gift cards will be sent to those designated. 
* Special rate only for subscribers and society members. $2.00 at all book stores. 
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THE CATHOLIC POETRY SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
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